








PRILGSOPHY, 
RELIGION AND 
EQUCATION 


and Crisis 


A Christian Journal of Opinien 


A Note on an Unfinished Task 


So much of American foreign policy involves 
putting out the fires of crises and emergencies 
in far-flung corners of the world that we seldom, if 
ever, :eflect on the fundamental unsolved problems 
of our approach to international life. In one sense 
the price of crisis thinking may be less than in- 
tellectuals claim, for modesty compels us to admit 
that doctrines propounded by philosophers and 
moralists concerned with the larger issues fail more 
often than not to touch the neuralgic points of 
world politics. The list of irrelevancies runs the 
gamut from the outlawry of war through universal 
disarmament to world government. Yet the need 
for responsible thinking on more proximate issues 
is as great today as at anytime in the past. A bare 
enumeration of certain underlying problems sug- 
gests the magnitude of the unfinished task of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The first problem inheres in the baffling and 
perplexing task of marshalling the needed domestic 
support for American policies while putting our 
best foot forward in the sight of the rest of the 
world. In mobilizing public support, Americans 
say things to themselves that, from the standpoint 
of other peoples, might better be left unsaid. In 
this the United States is, of course, not unique, and 
we do well in reflecting on it to curb our im- 
patience with other world leaders. Nehru prides 
himself above all on the fact he is a national leader, 
and his assertions on international problems ought 
never to be divorced from the Indian political con- 
text where a free society, limited in the resources it 
can turn to its foreign affairs, struggles to main- 
tain itself in an essentially hostile region of the 
world. 

The American experience is especially poignant 
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because we are a vast sprawling continent of great 
diversity of political and religious beliefs with a 
constitutional system in which power and respon- 
sibility are broadly diffused, although less so in 
foreign affairs than in the conduct of domestic 
affairs. Thus we speak in many voices, some ran- 
corous and strident, as we seek to persuade one an- 
other of the right course to follow. Moreover, the 
language of domestic politics is not the language 
of political theory. It means to unite as many as 
will join to support policies or programs. It looks 
to a common denominator that can more often be 
found in broad principles and moral generalities 
than in specific directives of strategy which, like 
military policies, must be cast in practical alterna- 
tives that circumstances may alter or affect. It pre- 
fers militant slogans to qualified truths and crusades 
to public conversations on a problem. 


Above all, it is a permanent part of the landscape 
of international relations that American foreign 
policy must draw its support from a union of the 
experts, the public, and our friends and allies. His- 
tory demonstrates that no American statesman can 
ignore any point on this triangle without courting 
disaster. Before World War II, the public osten- 
sibly lagged behind the thinking on foreign affairs 
of experts and allies. Following World War II 
and up to 1950, American policy, especially for 
Europe, was acceptable alike to the authoritative 
views of the experts, the public and the members 
of the postwar grand alliance. 


This day has passed and the demands of the three 
groups have tended increasingly to go their separate 
ways. Our allies have more and more viewed their 
national interests as not necessarily identical with 
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ours. Ironically, at a time when American policies 
are vulnerable to criticism by experts at home and 
abroad, they enjoy broad endorsement at all levels 
of American life to the point of becoming virtually 
untouchable. By stressing one side of the triangle 
and striving above all for harmonious domestic 
political relations, the present Administration has 
created difficulties for itself at the other points on 
the triangle. In this way it has illustrated a peren- 
nial problem in the conduct of foreign relations. 

Two corollaries of the problem of coordinating 
support for our policies arise from the nature of 
the machinery by which foreign relations is con- 
ducted. Experienced diplomatists ask whether the 
American government is effectively organized for 
its task. Is the endless consultation of the Secre- 
tary of State with the numerous committees and 
political leaders of the Congress an essential re- 
quirement for a responsible foreign policy? Are his 
repeated missions abroad for hurried personal dis- 
cussions an inevitable part of his modern functions, 
or should the emphasis be more on his staying at 
home as the heavy artillery in reserve, leaving more 
of direct operations in the front-line trenches to 
ambassadors and foreign service officers? Is there 
any way of double-teaming a Secretary of State with 
an Assistant Secretary so intimately acquainted 
with his aims and problems that, whether in Wash- 
ington or abroad, they can speak with equally re- 
sponsible judgment, if not authority? 

Another corollary is an outgrowth of the role 
and limits of bipartisanship. A leading authority 
has noted: “Bipartisanship is essential to those 
elements of policy in which the national interest, 
safety and well-being require persistence and con- 
tinuity and a degree of public consensus to make 
it clear, both at home and abroad, that we expect 
to behave one way rather than another.” The 
bipartisan approach is the one practical way of 
meeting the problem of reconciling while respect- 
ing the claims of the three groups: experts, public 
and allies. A deeper understanding of the point at 
which public debate takes up and bipartisanship 
leaves off is critical for dealing with current prob- 
lems. Bipartisanship does not excuse the President 
from having a legislative program and a policy he 
is prepared to express and defend. Nor does it ex- 
tend to silencing public debate on major steps or 
failures of an administration. A government mis- 
conceives bipartisanship if it asks for a blank check, 
say, on the use of troops not yet in being, in a part 
of the world in which we have not had major com- 


mitments, for use in circumstances which cannot be 
foreseen. 

Yet there are broad areas like foreign aid, 
national security policies, and negotiation on 
the German problem, or disarmament where re- 
sponsible elements in both parties can unite. One 
reason why friendly critics writing about the cur- 
rent London disarmament talks ask “Is there a 
negotiation?” is the failure of the Administration 
to build an informed and limited purpose coalition 
capable of supporting a genuine effort at disarma- 
ment. The real issues not having been debated and 
bipartisan sponsorship being only tardily sought, 
the American negotiator, Mr. Stassen, has proceeded 
without a mandate that was clear, defensible and 
unconfused. Failure, should it come about, would 
be less a personal tragedy than an ominous sign of 
inability to debate the issues within the govern- 
ment, arrive at a consensus, and engage our antag- 
onist in hard-headed but imaginative negotiations. 

Our unfinished task spills over into substantive 
problems that confront America. How are we to 
deal with the Communist adversaries? Should we 
seek to quarantine them, refuse to talk or trade 
with them, treat them as members of a monolithic 
class so steadfastly loyal to one another that nothing 
could serve to divide them? Or should we assume 
that, as sovereign states, they have national interests 
that come into conflict and could turn them against 
one another, that the recent doctrinal dispute over 
the unity of leaders and people and the pathway 
to socialism conceals the latent struggle between 
Russia and China to stand as the fountain of 
Marxist truth, and that developments like Polish 
communism may foreshadow a slow, painfully pre- 
carious and always uncertain unfolding toward a 
political order that would be less aggressive and 
more disposed to live and let live? Should we hold 
that any negotiation or commerce with these peo- 
ples will weaken the fabric of freedom in the West 
and somehow tarnish our moral escutcheon? Or 
should our aim be one of exploring patiently, but 
with eternal vigilence, new paths toward a peace- 
ful settlement? 

It is disturbing not that questions such as these 
remain unanswered, but that our highest public 
officials, with a few exceptions like Senator Ken- 
nedy, have not seen fit unequivocally to ask them. 
An ancient philosopher observed that “in politics 
courage is the master virtue.” In the end this may 
be the only way of carrying forward our unfinished 
task. KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
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CHANGES IN THE KREMLIN 


HE RAPID transfiguration of the Communist 

world since Stalin’s death leaves the outside, 
and perhaps the inside, spectators breathless. 
In three short years, Stalin’s heirs have destroyed 
the Stalin myth; Soviet leaders attended the 
Geneva conference; Khrushchev deposed Stalin’s 
immediate successor without killing him; Mao 
has come forward as the competitive theorist of 
the Communist creed, challenging the Russians; 
Khrushchev has decentralized Soviet industry and, 
now at the height of his power, he has dared to 
dethrone as “old Stalinists” three significant op- 
ponents—Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich. 
What do these sensational developments mean? 

The most obvious meaning is that Communism 
has found a very resourceful leader whose abilities 
the democratic world must not underestimate. The 
second most obvious meaning is that the Commun. 
ist oligarchy and the Army oligarchy have struck a 
partnership, the symbol of which is the continual 
rise of General Zhukov in the Soviet hierarchy, 
finally to a place in the party Presidium. For the 
first time, a general sits in the seat of the Com- 
munist mighty. That is a new pattern for Com- 
munist totalitarianism but an old pattern in all 
dictatorial states. A state maintained by force must 
have the partnership of the soldier in its rule. 
It was only because the priests of the secular re- 
ligion of Communism were so potent that they 
could afford to dispense with the partnership of 
the soldier and that Stalin could even relegate 
the war hero, Zhukov, to a minor post. But inevi- 
tably the anatomy of totalitarianism asserted it- 
self against the peculiarities of this particular type 
of absolutism; priest and soldier are again in the 
partnership which they have had in the empires 
since Babylon and Egypt. 

This new eminence of the soldier must not be 
regarded as ominous. Ironically, Marxist soldiers 
have helped to refute the Marxist dogma that gen- 
erals scheme to make war. Generals are, in fact, 
pacifist, whether their names be Eisenhower or 
Zhukov, because they know the hazards of war. 
The generals in Hitler’s entourage would have 
prevented war if their moral courage had been 
equal to their military sagacity. It was the ideolog- 
ical fanatic who unleashed the war machine. 

One of the encouraging aspects of the Khrush- 
chev triumph is that he thought it expedient to 
charge the old Stalinist, Molotov, with interfering 
with the policy of relaxing world tensions. That 
means that both Khrushchev and Zhukov are either 
as anxious as Eisenhower to avoid the ultimate 
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war, or that, at least, they know that the Russian 
citizen wants to avoid it. The fact that the 
dictators curry the favor of the citizen in a 
despotism is another heartening aspect of this 
strange development. The new boss was intent not 
only to promise peace but more bread and butter. 
Thus we have a new version of the “peace and 
bread” slogan by which the first Communists came 
to power. 

The real question is whether these striking 
changes also mean the gradual leavening of the 
lump of tyranny. One reason for an affirmative 
answer to that question is the role which the 
Central Committee of the party played in this over- 
turn, and the role of the Polish Central Committee 
in the return of Gomulka and the triumph of the 
Polish national communism. These developments 
would seem to suggest that there is a reality in the 
boasted “democratic centralism” which Lenin de- 
vised. If tyranny ever develops into democracy, the 
vehicle of change will undoubtedly be the Central 
Committee of the party. The theory of democratic 
centralism is that there be free discussion in the 
party before a vote, and absolute discipline and 
conformity after the vote. 

-But we had better wait upon developments be- 
fore we become too sanguine in our hopes. Khrush- 
chev may be another Stalin who is carefully build- 
ing the apparatus for an absolute rule. After all, 
it took Stalin more than three years to consoli- 
date his tyranny. Without general freedom, the 
Central Committee easily becomes a tool which is 
used by competing gangs of oligarchs. The rising 
propaganda against the deposed leaders smacks 
very much of the Stalin era. They have now only 
been charged with “anti-party” activity. Should 
they be tried for treason in the future we will 
know that there are some very old things among the 
new things in the strange history of Communist 
absolutism. R.N. 





In Our Next Issue 
(which will be published on September 16) 


TOM G. SANDERS assesses the work of 
POAU as it enters its tenth year of activity. 
“In characterizing the viewpoint of POAU, 
caution is essential. It must be recognized 
that such an extensive organization counts 
among its members, on the one hand, sincere 
people who are genuinely, and without bias, 
concerned about Catholic actions in their 
communities and, at the opposite extreme, 
individuals who stand within the 19th cen- 
tury tradition of nativism and have associated 
themselves with POAU to express prejudices 
that would be deplored by other members.” 

















Foreign Aid and the Social and Cultural Life of India 


N OUR country today foreign assistance, both 

in men and money, is needed. There is no virtue 
in refusing to admit that we are one among the 
“underdeveloped” and “less advanced’ countries 
of the world. But we may well take pride in 
the fact that we do not want to remain “under- 
developed” and “less advanced” for long. This 
desire to be economically and socially equal to 
other so-called advanced and developed coun- 
tries is felt country-wide. Our government is 
taking active measures, through careful planning, 
to realize this hope. To put these plans into effect, 
however, assistance from other people is necessary. 


A Matter of “Obligation” 


Two things have to be borne in mind in this 
whole matter of foreign assistance. One is that 
availing ourselves of the help given us by 
others does not mean that we do not have to 
work ourselves, and the other is that others who 
help us should not do the things we ourselves 
should be doing. Both the giver and the receiver 
need to have a sense of responsibility in this whole 
matter of foreign aid and must see that what is 
given and received does not affect adversely the 
moral being of either the giver or the receiver. 

The key word here would seem to be “obliga- 
tion.” Considerations of social justice, concern for 
brother man in need, and awareness of human 
solidarity in our world today should impel the 
giver. But human nature being what it is, we 
need to be realistic enough to admit that fre- 
quently foreign aid is given with mixed motives. 
This is inevitable where the giver consists of a 
multitude of people who, as individuals, groups 
and nations, are naturally apt to think also in 
terms of vested interests, cultural prejudices and 
political considerations. 

Consequently, the receiver is no less under 
obligation to see that his national sovereignty is 
respected, his social goals recognized, and his 
cultural independence guaranteed. The interde- 
pendence which moves the giver to give and 
the receiver to accept undoubtedly involves a 
relationship which is mutual. To realize national 
goals with the help of technical assistance in the 
form of foreign personnel and of economic aid in 
the form of foreign capital, there is need for vigi- 


Mr. Devanandan recently returned to India to become Director of the 
Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society after lectur- 
ing and traveling widely in this country during the past year. 
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Paul David Devanandan 


lance to safeguard the independence of the weaker 
party, both in the planning and the execution of 
such plans. It has been rightly pointed out that, 
because of the difficulty of foreign governments and 
agencies to appreciate fully the social goals and 
patterns of development at a time of national 
awakening, “if foreign assistance is to be geared to 
indigenous aspirations, the control of foreign 
funds, choice of personnel and the direction of 
program should be in the hands of indigenous 
groups sensitive to national goals.” 

It is a legitimate concern, therefore, that in 
the interests of our national integrity we should 
ask ourselves whether the impact of foreign as- 
sistance on our social and cultural life is for good 
or bad. Our nationalist struggle so long has been 
directed, and rightly, to achieve political self- 
determination. Our progress as a people depended 
on this supreme consideration: throwing off the 
yoke of foreign domination. So long as we were 
being governed by a foreign ruler in order that 
his interests might be furthered, there was little 
scope for self-development. When India achieved 
independence as a sovereign state and we began 
shouldering the new responsibilities that now de- 
volved on us, we realized that there were positive 
tasks of nation-building which needed planned 
effort and corporate action. Without comparative 
economic self-sufficiency, conscious sense of social 
coherence and increasing awareness of a_ basic 
cultural unity, political independence is by itself 
a doubtful good. 


Difficulties in Social Planning 


National planning is not only in terms of eco- 
nomic development: side by side with material 
advance and production of wealth, we seek to 
reorganize the social order and make possible 
cultural growth. If we are to be realistic in this 
regard, we have to admit certain obvious difficul- 
ties. In this first place, social and cultural goals 
are not so easily defined as economic targets. Sec- 
ondly, the problem is complicated by the fact that 
our culture at the moment is in a state of disrup- 
tion. Our Prime Minister is repeatedly calling at- 
tention to the need for a new synthesis of national 
culture as we enter this new era in our national 
history. In a challenging volume recently pub- 
lished, Sirdar K. M. Panikkar draws pointed at- 
tention to contemporary social change by caption- 





























ing his thesis Hindu Society at Cross Roads. In the 
third place, the help that we get from other 
people to develop and strengthen our economy 
involves industrial technology which is not only 
of its very nature foreign to our rural background 
and pastoral upbringing, but also implies a scale of 
values and an outlook on life which is, in large 
measure, alien to our traditional history. 


There is a great deal of truth in the contention 
that Western technology—which, after all, is the 
substance of the foreign aid we are given—pre- 
supposes certain cultural values and social ideals. 
We are reminded that technology stands for in- 
dividualism, enlightened self-interest, a character- 
istic concept of value and a specific understanding 
of the nature of work involving persistence, steady 
effort and pride in a job well-done. Are these 
concepts and values so totally alien to our social 
and cultural life that they must eventually result 
in disastrous consequences to the evolving pattern 
of indigenous culture and the changing fabric of 
Indian society? Is it possible that in the end we 
shall have lost the essential wealth of our national 
heritage which we have sought to preserve these 
many centuries? 


Development of the Indian Outlook 


In answering such questions, we must bear in 
mind that as a people we have been exposed to the 
influence of the West long before we became aware 
of the impact of its industrial technology and its 
mechanical genius. From as early as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, because of our political 
tie with Britain, the spread of the new system of 
education introduced by the British raj and the 
influence of Christian missionaries, Indian intel- 
ligentsia came to recognize values in Western cul- 
ture which they admitted would further national 
growth and promote national self-respect. In the 
early days of the British connection these Western 
social ideals and cultural values were eagerly 
adopted with ill-concealed admiration as some- 
thing totally new and wholly acceptable. 


A more sober mood followed in the second half 
of the nineteenth century when the prevailing 
temper was one of critical discrimination which, 
at times, went to the extreme of disapproving 
the new as, after all, not so good as the old. In 
fact, it was claimed that the old values of indigen- 
ous culture and traditional social fabric contained 
all that were supposedly regarded as found only in 
the new foreign ideals and patterns. Since the 
beginning of the twentieth century, however, the 
tendency has been to think in terms rather of a 
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synthesis, and it is this mood which prevails today. 
Many of us would be hard put to it if we were 
asked to indicate what is “new” and what is “old” 
in our present-day culture. 


Nevertheless, anyone who takes an objective 
view of our recent history, keeping in mind the 
complex renaissance of our religion, society and 
culture, would freely admit that, especially within 
the last fifty years, there have come about three 
characteristic changes which have led to unprec- 
edented developments in the national temper and 
outlook. The first is the new place which we now 
give to man in the scheme of life; the second is 
the new value which we accord to things; and the 
third is the new zest with which we enter actively 
in world-life. Some of our Hindu religious leaders 
protest that these are not in any sense new at all 
but only a revival and restatement of beliefs and 
ideals which are living elements of the Hindu 
sanatana dharma. Perhaps that is so. Nothing is 
either gained or lost by making that a point of 
controversy. What really matters is that the pre- 
suppositions of industrial economy, the cultural 
climate in which alone modern technology can 
thrive and which involves what may be stated in 
vaguely general terms as humanism, material- 
ism and secularism, can be regarded as present 
in modern India. Technical assistance, then, far 
from proving a disruptive force, can well be di- 
rected and utilized to contribute towards the re- 
integration of Indian culture which is our present 
concern. 


“The Socialistic Pattern of Society” 


It is not always realized that the ideal of “the 
socialistic pattern of society,” towards which post- 
independence planning is directed, finds inspira- 
tion from the new humanism. It invests man with 
worth and dignity; it considers that real individual 
fulfillment is possible only in true community; and 
it strives to realize a social order which is based on 
just human relations. Again, in a socialistic pattern 
of society, it is held that the good things of life— 
adequate food, shelter and clothing—are material 
values that contribute to economic well-being and 
are necessary if man’s place in the scheme of life 
is to be made secure. This is materialism of a sort, 
a materialism for which Indians of this generation 
do not apologize. Moreover, this socialistic pattern 
of society, which is our national ideal, takes a 
healthy view of world-life. It is not only that we 
are concerned in making the most of life for our- 
selves in this country, but that we take a new in- 
terest in the total well-being of mankind, especially 





those who are still subject to discrimination and 
exploitation. 

It is true that we are not always able to define, 
with anything like precision, just what this social 
and cultural goal of “the socialistic pattern of so- 
ciety” represents and includes. Concretely, it has 
meant determined attack, not only on caste collec- 
tives but on the more insidious enemy to human 
dignity, which our Prime Minister calls “casteism.” 
The Hindu Code Bill has completely shattered 
the erstwhile belief that Indian society was basic- 
ally concerned with securing and safeguarding the 
rights of the human male, even if it meant de- 
priving the human female of her rightful place 
and privilege. We now talk of fundamental human 
rights which recognize no distinction of sex, caste 
or hereditary status. The new urge to set right 
inequalities in our rural economy by drawing 
pointed attention to the need for reform of land 
tenure, on the one hand, and the concern shown 
in the increasing number of unemployed and 
inadequately paid wage earners in our urban econ- 
omy, on the other, are motivated by the desire to 
raise the standard of living of our people. We want 
them increasingly to have enough of economic 
goods that contribute to health, happiness and 
over-all security. The National Extension Service 
and the Community Projects are all directed to 
achieve, in the concrete situation of the rapidly 
changing conditions of life in which we now find 
ourselves, the ideal of the socialistic pattern of 
society. 

We may not totally agree with Panikkar in all 
that he has to say in his provocative book men- 
tioned above, but there is a great deal of truth 
in his contention that today it is the prime re- 
sponsibility of the State to set about vigorous 
measures of legislative action to reconstruct tradi- 
tional social institutions and radically revise so- 
cial standards so long regulated by established 
custom. As a matter of fact, government, both at 
the center and in the different states, has already 
taken this task seriously. Since government in our 
country today is a government that is directly re- 
sponsible to the people, it means that, so long as 
public opinion is kept sensitive and alert, the 
social goals which we have set up for ourselves 
cannot suffer undue damage through the impact 
of foreign aid in general and of Western technol- 
ogy in particular. 


Cultural Unity in Diversity 


In a recent book entitled, National Culture of 
India, Dr. S. Abid Husain argues that, despite 
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diversity of language and local history, there is in 
India a common spiritual outlook on life to which 
various races and religions have made their pe- 
culiar contributions. The present need is to re- 
cover and restate this basis of a common culture 
which alone can eventually provide a true sense 
of national togetherness. The author maintains 
that the two main characteristics of the common 
Indian outlook are “capacity for contemplation 
and a capacity to see and apprehend unity in di- 
versity.” These characteristics have influenced the 
moral values of the people and to them one might 
look for the eventual evolution of a national cul- 
ture. 


What is now required is a conscious effort to 
promote the forces of unity and to put down those 
of division and disunity. With this intention, Dr. 
Abid Husain suggests that three practical steps be 
taken: the adoption of a rational linguistic policy; 
provision for common meeting ground where, 
through interaction and mutual contact of the 
best minds, national forms of the essential elements 
of Indian culture may be nurtured; and transmis- 
sion of this common culture all over India. Dr. 
Abid Husain concludes his study with some wise 
words which are worth quoting in this connection. 
“In India,” he says, “past traditions favour the 
growth of a peculiar type of nationhood which is 
federal more in the cultural than in the political 
sense—which promotes a common national culture 
but at the same time ensures, for various commu- 
nities, freedom to maintain and develop their own 
cultural and religious traditions, so long as they 
are not detrimental to national unity and general 
welfare.” 

Our discussion so far has indicated that, in the 
matter of both cultural and social goals, we are 
still thinking our way through. In these changing 
times that is inevitable, especially when we realize 
that some of these changes which have overtaken 
us as people are unprecedented. But more than 
thinking about these things, we have also set about 
doing things to realize these goals. The question 
with which we started this discussion now takes a 
slightly different turn. Can foreign aid be so uti- 
lized as to realize cultural and social objectives as 
well? Actually it seems to work out that way, even 
if the term “foreign aid” is narrowed down to 
imply “Western technology.” Anyone who has ob- 
served the Community Projects and the National 
Extension Service in action will have been im. 
pressed by the fact that these undertakings are 
all the time kept aware of the nation’s social and 
cultural goals. 











Enthusiasm, Response and Devotion 


Nevertheless, it is here that we have to be con- 
stantly vigilant. We must take measures to prevent 
the means we employ from defeating the ends we 
have in view. It is well to remember that certain 
unconscious forces come to play a powerful role 
in this whole business of foreign aid. The foreign 
personnel in technical assistance programs may not 
always be able to enter into the spirit of our na- 
tional hopes for society and culture. “The import- 
ant thing for both the giving nation states or 
voluntary agencies,” it has been pointed out, “‘is 
to see that political and cultural motivation does 
not express itself in the machinery of aid so as to 
jeopardize independent judgment and action of 
receiving nation or voluntary agency. In this sense, 
foreign assistance should be without strings at- 
tached.” Consequently there is need for mutual 
consultation, for some preliminary orientation of 
technical assistance personnel in the nation’s cul- 
tural and social objectives, and for continued ef- 
forts to make our own people aware of the ends 
for which foreign assistance is being utilized. 


It also means that we have to be giving more 
thought to defining the nation’s cultural and so- 
cial objectives. We have yet to explicate the under- 
lying assumptions of such phrases as “‘the socialistic 
pattern of society,” “‘secularity that is spiritual,” 
“unity in diversity,” “synthesis of old and new 
values,” etc., which are currently used. Just what 
do they mean when applied to the concrete facts 
of our present situation? Moreover, as it has been 
rightly emphasized by Sri. K. M. Munshi, “Indian 
culture is the eternal bedrock of India’s life, of its 
proud past, its fateful present and its glorious 
future. A knowledge of the various aspects of this 
culture is therefore indispensable for our national 
growth. But mere knowledge of this culture is not 
enough; what is necessary is to have an emotional 
awareness of it” (Italics ours). Foreign assistance 
or no, this is the most pressing need of our day: 
that we create a sense of eager enthusiasm for the 
cause, a total response to the call of the country 
that comes from deep within people’s very being, 
and singlehearted devotion to the ideal which is 
willing to pay for it, whatever the cost. 





Notice to Readers 


Our next issue will appear on September 16 as two 
consecutive issues are dropped from the publishing schedule 
each summer. This does not affect the total number of issues 
received. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Christian Intellectuals and Morality 


TO THE EDITORS: The debate between Robert 
Fitch and Tom F. Driver on Christianity, sex and 
contemporary literature (Christianity and Crisis 
April 29 and July 8) raises a question about which 
I find myself becoming increasingly disturbed. In 
substance, Fitch criticizes the sex morality, or lack 
of it, in much of contemporary literature, and 
Driver criticizes Fitch vigorously for, among other 
things, his too superficial moralism and puritan- 
ism. .. . I too think that Fitch’s article is moral. 
istic and puritan, but, and this is a question Driver 
does not seem to come to grips with, how can any- 
one say anything positive and critical in the area 
of ethics and morality from the perspective of 
biblical Christianity without opening himself to 
the charge of being moralistic? Driver’s criticisms 
of Fitch are trenchant, but what does he give us 
that the ordinary garden-variety Christian can take 
hold of? 

For about a generation now there has been a 
growing tendency among Christian intellectuals 
to eschew and condemn moralism. Presumably this 
trend is a reaction, informed by the return to 
theology, against the oversimple equation of Chris- 
tianity and ethics of the preceding generation. As 
such I think it is good and, as one who likes 
to consider himself at least on the fringes of the 
Christian intellectuals, I share in this reaction. . . . 
Perhaps it is a sign of weakness on my part, but 
I find myself becoming increasingly disturbed, 
particularly when it comes to making necessary 
moral judgments in the work-a-day world. Where 
does this trend stop, especially in such crucial 
matters as sex and family life? 

. .. Are Christian intellectuals today in danger 
of interpreting the faith in terms which can be 
meaningful only to themselves? In our desire to 
be realistic and to avoid oversimplifying the com- 
plexities of life are we tending to a new idolatry, 
the absolutizing of ethical relativity which can end 
in moral nihilism? What is the Christian intel- 
lectual’s responsibility for the masses who have 
no interest nor aptitude for the niceties of para- 
doxical ambiguities? 

Take the case of Billy Graham. In a recent issue 
of Life, Reinhold Niebuhr, after paying tribute 
to Graham’s sincerity, severely criticizes him for 
making the gospel oversimple. From what little 
I know about Billy Graham I completely agree 
with Dr. Niebuhr. At the same time, I am dis- 
turbed by the fact that Graham does seem to 
mediate the grace of God to people I know I 
could not reach, and I doubt if Dr. Niebuhr could 
either. This is not to imply that we do not need 
a strong, intellectually cogent program of evan- 
gelization aimed at the masses, and in this most 
important work Dr. Niebuhr stands preeminent. 
But must it end in castigating all those who pre- 
sent the faith in oversimple and moralistic terms 
which are meaningful to the masses? 

Recently I read somewhere a defense of Ten- 





nessee Williams’ Baby Doll to the effect that that 
potent movie was really a profound symbolical 
analysis of the social revolution going on in the 
South. Maybe that is true, maybe that is what 
Williams intended; but I confess that when I read 
Baby Doll (I have not seen it) such a thought 


never entered my head. ... If the newspaper re- 
ports of Dean Pike’s comment on the movie are 
correct, he did not get the real point either! What 
I got from Baby Doll, aside from powerfully 
written drama, and what I suspect ninety-nine 
percent of the people who see it will get, is: To 
have sex, preferably adulterous, is the means of 
grace and the hope of salvation, and if you don’t 
get it you are damned! This gospel has able ad- 
vocates who can present their case with amazing 
power, as in Picnic, and even beauty, as in Tea 
and Sympathy. But does that mean that Chris. 
tians have no responsibility to challenge this whole 
thesis, and if they do, as Mr. Fitch does, must they 
be castigated by fellow Christians as being too 
moralistic, oversimple, and puritanical? These 
words seem to have become the popular damning 
cliches of the moment... . 


Driver, after quoting Amos Wilder’s phrase ‘“‘so- 
ciety lives by its symbols,” tells us that “the theme 
of sex in modern literature has become symbolic 
of the entire life-confusion and life-anxiety of our 
times.”. . . does that mean we must approve of 
these symbols, particularly when they are used to 
justify adultery and promiscuity, or else be told 
we are oversimple moralists and antiquated puri- 
tans? Adultery and promiscuity are not the only 
ways of describing the life-cumfusion and life-anxi- 
ety of our times, as witness Salinger’s The Catcher 
in the Rye, Miller’s Death of a Salesman and some 
of the plays of Thornton Wilder. Also, societies can 
and have died through allegiance to the wrong 
symbols. .. . 


. . one of the things which attracted the ancient 
Romans to Christianity was the rigorous Christian 
morality, especially regarding sex, and the self dis- 
cipline of the Christian home. Doubtless many of 
the intellectuals of the Roman world _ branded 
these simple Christians of being too simple and too 
moralistic. I suspect that if Jesus, or Paul, or one 
of the early church fathers were to preach in Amer- 
ica today, many Christian intellectuals would ac- 
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cuse them of the same. I do not know for sure. 
That is what disturbs me. But at the risk of being 
a superficial moralist I raise these questions: Have 
Christian intellectuals sold too many hostages to 
the medern vogue of relativism? And where do we 
take our stand, particularly on the matters of sex 
and the preservation of the Christian home! 


W. Burnet EAsTON, JR. 
Parkville, Mo. 


TO THE EDITORS: .. . I should like to record 
that I was both appalled and dismayed to read 
Mr. Driver’s “exposure” of Mr. Fitch’s “inadequa- 
cies” (July 8 issue)... . 

I have not read Mr. Fitch’s book. I have read 
his article (April 29 issue), however, and thought 
it a good one. Mr. Driver’s critical comments on 
the article leave a good bit to be desired. 

A case in point. Mr. Driver calls Mr. Fitch into 
question for what he has had to say about honesty. 
He says Mr. Fitch concedes there is a contempo- 
rary “mess,” but will not allow modern writers 
to write about it without calling them to task. 
Yet, says Mr. Driver, Mr. Fitch writes about it! ... 
Ah yes, but this is not what Mr. Fitch said. [He] 
was talking about dishonesty masquerading as 
honesty. In talking about obscenity [he] was say- 
ing something can be obscene without accurately 
reporting the “mess.” Mr. Fitch’s point... is that 
a work of art does not become “brave . . . honest 

. sensitive . . . sincere . . .” simply because a 
critic may say it is. There may be a depraved 
presentation of depravity. Apparently Mr. Driver 

. Ils unaware of this... . 

FREDERICK F, JOHNSON 
New Haven, Conn. 
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